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ing the whole field of business activities. Accounting, then, as a phase 
of business activity, would fall under the general head of business admin- 
istration, as also financing, organizing of business, advertising, indus- 
trial processes and the like. On the other hand, it seems difficult to 
follow the editor in placing under this head such subjects as commercial 
law, industrial chemistry and architecture, although these may involve 

phases of business administration. _. _ _ 

D. Earle Burchell. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Growth 0} English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. Part I: The Mercantile System. Part 
II: Laissez Faire. Cambridge, The University Press, 1903. — Two 
volumes, xxxviii, xii, 1039 pp. 

This edition of Dr. Cunningham's history of English industry and 
commerce differs from the former edition in so many respects that the 
reviewer resists with difficulty the temptation to treat it as a new book. 
Its growth by the addition of some two hundred pages, rendering neces- 
sary a division into two volumes, is the first but not the most important 
change that strikes us. "Hardly a paragraph," says the author in the 
preface, "has been incorporated in this edition without alteration." 
Sometimes these alterations appear to aim merely at a redistribution of 
emphasis, greater perspicuity or an easier transition from topic to topic; 
more often they consist in the presentation of new facts, either in support 
of an old conclusion or, as not infrequendy happens, in justification of 
a complete change of opinion. Indeed Dr. Cunningham's readiness 
to revise important conclusions arrived at a brief decade ago when the 
former edition of his book was published, though it testifies to his open- 
mindedness and the fairness and impartiality of his investigations, yet 
evinces the alarming uncertainty of our knowledge of economic history. 
As we follow his present description of the broad features of the changes 
in English economic life, it becomes increasingly evident that it is 
based upon materials more varied and more abundant than have been 
accessible to any other writer. The list of these materials contains 
seven pages of documents and official publications, eighteen pages of 
histories and articles, and no less than thirty pages of titles of contem- 
porary literature. Students will find this bibliographical index not the 
least valuable part of the book. It well merits rearrangement by sub- 
jects and separate publication. 

Space is lacking to point out more than a tithe of the important 
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changes and additions that have been made. As a result of his wider 
researches the author has 

given more attention to the economic affinities of different political per- 
sonages and parties, . . . noted more definitely the disastrous effects of 
the Civil war on the social and industrial organization of the realm, 
and . . . [has] been able to write more justly of the Restoration period. 

He has incorporated an excellent chapter by Miss Tomn on the policy 
of Lord Burleigh. He has given more space to the administration of the 
poor law. He has revised his treatment of the Statute of Apprentices, 
discussing it at greater length, and has reached the belief — contrary to 
his former opinion — that the clause providing for the annual assessment 
of wages by justices of the peace attained a widespread operation in the 
sixteenth century; but he is unable through lack of evidence to reach a 
definite conclusion with regard to the survival of the system. He 
devotes much attention to the Navigation Act, chiefly for the purpose 
of correcting mistaken notions about it. Thus he emphasizes the fact 
that the credit for initiating the principle embodied in it does not belong 
to Cromwell and the Council of State; he believes that the act did not 
seriously affect Holland, much less cause its commercial decay; he finds 
no proof that it benefited English shipping, while it promoted that of 
New England; and, on the whole, though "it may have had incidental 
advantages of which we can hardly judge ... we can only wonder at 
the persistence with which the Council of Trade adhered to it." 

From the Navigation Act the American reader naturally turns to the 
chapters dealing with colonial policy. In this field the author con- 
tributes little that is new, but he has made all modifications of his former 
opinions that are necessary for assimilating the results achieved by recent 
investigators such as Mr. Beer and Miss Lord. The reviewer is inclined 
to think that he over-emphasizes the missionary motive for colony plant- 
ing in the seventeenth century. Individuals prominent in the move- 
ment, as Hakluyt and Ferrar, doubtless felt this motive strongly, and 
it fills much space in contemporary tracts and documents; but it seems 
incontrovertible that few of the actual emigrants to America left Eng- 
land for the purpose of carrying the Gospel to the heathen, and that 
little missionary enterprise was exhibited in any form. We think also 
that in his account of the expansion of the English the author should 
reckon with the spirit of adventure, the mere love of sport in the form of 
danger and difficulty incurred and surmounted, which has been a prom- 
inent trait of the people since the Norman conquest, but which was 
never more noticeable than in the life and the literature of the time of 
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Elizabeth and the early seventeenth century. The author does justice 
to the colonial policy of James I and Charles I, and shows that though 
their actions were hampered by the exigencies of their situation, yet their 
attitude toward the young communities was one of kindly interest and 
good-will. His description of the commercial and industrial regula- 
tions of the second half of the seventeenth and of the eighteenth century, 
so far as they relate to the American colonies, follows in the main the 
monograph of Mr. G. L. Beer. He concludes that though certain fea- 
tures of the English policy gave rise to considerable grievance on the 
part of the colonies, yet on the whole the underlying principles of it were 
not unreasonable. Economic grievances gave an occasion for the final 
breach; "but they only pressed seriously because of the colonial lack of 
interest in Hanoverian politics, and because the colonies felt strong 
enough to work out their own political destiny without British protec- 
tion." 

The author leaves us little opportunity to take issue with his conclu- 
sions, for he sedulously avoids reaching any where there is room for 
doubt. Indeed, the most serious criticism that can be made of his book 
is that it is mainly a cold statement of facts with too little interpretation 
of them. This is due in part, perhaps, to the enormous amount of his 
information. "In modern times," he says, "it is particularly difficult 
to make the best use of the abundant materials which lie to hand, so as 
to bring the main outlines into view." He has not well surmounted this 
difficulty. The reader is well-nigh overwhelmed with a multitude of 
details whose real significance is apt to escape him. This is particularly 
noticeable in the second part of the book. The picture of the industrial 
revolution, for example, is blurred like the view we get of a landscape 
from a rapidly moving car. Nor is it easy, in spite of the detailed sum- 
mary of the contents prepared by Miss Tomn, to keep the connection 
between the topics successively treated. This defect is heightened by 
the author's literary style, which, though it usually has the virtue of sim- 
plicity, is bald and uninteresting. No ray of color, no spark of humor, 
no literary device of any kind is used to relieve while holding the mind 
of the reader. The defect is of minor importance, however, and the 
criticism petty, since the book is intended for the student and the spe- 
cialist, whose interest in the subject will counterbalance the lack of literary 
attractiveness and ensure the attention necessary to master the multi- 
tude of details. 

The appearance of the book is an important event to the student of 
economic history. As it stands, it is a monument of painstaking industry 
and erudition. Its value as a reservoir of information for students 
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greatly increases the debt we already owe to the author. Though it will 
never secure a wide class of readers, the small class that it appeals to 
must mark, leam, and inwardly digest it; and in assisting and in some 
degree guiding the work of this class the book will make permanent 
contributions to the thought of the twentieth century. 

„ Thomas Walker Page. 

University or California. ^^ *"^ 

The Domesday Boroughs. By Adoiphtjs Ballard. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1904. — vi, 135 pp. 

Mr. Ballard has attacked a difficult subject. The complexities of 
his problems make those of the vill and manor seem easy in comparison. 
He has been compelled to leave many questions in abeyance and con- 
tent himself with a presentation of the evidence. In his quest for the 
general theory or scheme which William's officers had in mind when 
they spoke of a "borough," he reaches conclusions that are largely 
negative. This, however, is no depreciation of Mr. Ballard's book, for 
it is a critical contribution to Domesday literature. It exemplifies the 
careful research in the Survey which is necessary to arrive at correct 
results; it is a warning to hasty generalizers; it destroys some time-worn 
theories that have got as far afield as Fiske's Civil Government. At the 
outset Mr. Ballard develops Professor Maitland's plan of classifying 
boroughs into simple and complex according to the homogeneity or 
heterogeneity of the tenure. The boroughs of the latter group being far 
more numerous and important, the author devotes most of his attention 
to them. He brings together a vast amount of useful evidence relating 
to the system of tenure, internal organization and financial arrange- 
ments. The tenurial relations of the composite borough to outlying 
properties and to non-resident lords are illustrated by excellent maps 
which ought to clear up the confusion of a novitiate in Domesday lore. 
No important phase of the borough is left untouched. There are, for 
example, a few pages on each of the following topics: relation of the 
borough to king, earl and sheriff, sac and soc, the borough court, the 
burgesses, the customs, the geld, the gablum, the mint, markets and 
tolls, military and other services, amends and forfeitures and borough 
property. Under the appropriate headings, the reader will find brought 
together materials from Domesday which represent long and patient 
research. Mr. Ballard attempts few generalizations, but those which 
he makes are important. He has not found much communalism in 
the boroughs. He has discovered only two clear-cut instances of 
property belonging to burgesses as a body (p. 89). The author's con- 



